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canardi^ ^journals in psychology/ education/, and 
higher education were revleved to assess t'he contributl^i/of 
psychology to Canadian higher educs^tion. Over 100 'ar^^XSles vere 
sele*cted, plui^ brooks an4 sonographs published between 1970 and td80« 
Tfa^ articl^es were grouped according to vbetheir/they dealt with 
cognition and learning; instruction; student ph.aracterxsticp; oi^ the 
organization and operation of the university fros a psychological 
Tievfoint* Rithin each topic area, a. further discrlfiination was sade 
betveen: vKether the articles, were tlieories and exp^rlaehtal findings, 
or aethods and measurements. Tvo'thirds of the r^e*arch was/done in 
the areasS of cognition and learning o£ ^Instruction, with the greatest 
emphasis on teaching methods aifd the evaluation of teaching , Besearch 
In cognition and learning focused on modes q£ learjiing -and on the 
actual ^process of learning and thinking. In the category of 
instruction/ teaching .goals and factors and^tbe interaction Of / 
instruction and /cognition vere focal topics* Hethbdi^ at this leVel 
vere concernedf vitfa the effects o^dlfferent ^^eaching methods/ the 
training of teacHing assistants, a*d the evaluation of teaching. At 
the level>^of fitndent characteristics, achievelient and development 
factors vere* /prominent,' and methods for selecting and^ upgrading t ^ 
students vere 'found* At the mgst glbbal level, the organizatlbn and^ 
operation of/ the university, the principal, tojpics were staff 
development and psychology in the jmiversity,^ and the methods dealt 
vith special programs in higher educ&tion, ana evaluation in and of 
the unlversitry. It id suggested that most of the voric v^tii coi^crete 
and abstract learning has not be.en applied t-o knowledge as/lt is 
faund in qniversity programs* A bibliography is appended. (SH) 

Bepro^4uctions supplied ^y EDBS are'thQ Jtiest that c^ be made * 

from the original document: . * 
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■The Cpntributioft JSf Psychology to Canadian Hi gher_E ducat ion 

"What significant contributions has psychology made to Canadian 
'higher "education?" really two 'questions. The first is^ "[What 
relevan.t psychological research has been doneT'^^and the second is. 
-HOW important. is it?" To answer the fir.st question, the procedure 
is relatively straightiforward.' ^the reviewer gathers information from 
•ab potential sources, and while"' trying. to control for intellectual 
biases, sorts it into meaningful categories in orcler to de.scfpbe it. 
•To answer the second question is more difficult. Importance can 
be measured by the effert' the research hafs had of the potential 
effect, but >ropf of application is often difficult to trace. 'In 
most cases* expert jodgmSnt must be called upon to determine the 
importance of the research. 1 therefore ask the^reader to evaluate 

with .me the potential effect of the research discussed in this 

■* 

paper for Canadian. higher education. . , ^ 

Th^ first'questipjil "What relevant research has IJeen done?" ^ 
must be answered within the cpntext of the relationship psychoTogy 
has to higher education. When we study higher education^ we. usually^ 
study administration and finance, or history and planning,^ the ♦ 
-public life" of the institution (Trow. 1975). Huch 3ess frequently 
do we.rtudy the "private life" - jfeverything related to teaching 
and learning' - in the institution. A' review of articles published" " 
^ in the Canadian Journal of Higher Education sugjes^s that psychology. 



as represented -by learning, instruction, and evaluation, represents 
teri percent of the total contribution to our undSrstandirfg of higher • 
education (see Figure 1). • - ' ; 

But that'i$^not to say that the contribution of psychology .: 
is necessarily small or that little psjrchological research of . 
relevance to higher education 'has been accomplished. In fact, there 
is an abundance of psychological research available T)n higher 
education, in'part because university students are a favored source' 
of subjects foV psychological research. A wealth of knowledge about 
'university and college students exists, not only about how they 
learn, think, arjd^re^pon^t to, instruction, but about their sensation 
and perception, apd about clinical, personality, and^Social factors. 
A scan of 5 years articles in the Canadian Jou rnal of Beha\ri<ral 
Science from 1975 to^l980 produce'd-.47 articles with the university 
student as subject.- The left-hand cfrcle of Figure 1 shows^ the 
categories W which these articles fell,' witlj,the categories 

based on the dominant factors in the .experiments. Although for'the ; 

"*'. . 

purposes of this review paper I limited my attention to. the categories 
of learning and instruction,.- cognition,' and" evaluation, which included 
J9-of the'47 articles'. Figure 1 suggfests an as-yet unutillied domain 
of/ knowledge about the" students in our universities. . 

Not Only hav^sychologists bf many, stripes done research 'relevant 
to' higher 'education-, but there afe many plaincLaJJies or neighbors-of-^ 
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Fig 1 : The contribution of psychology to Canadian Higher Education * 
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psychologists who have inade contributions to learning, teaching, ^ ^ 
and evaluation in higher "education. Soine of these people are 
sociologists or philosophers by day, and otheVs would J^t them- 
selves under "the generic title- "educator,'* but they haveSeen 
in,cluded in this review because of their willingness to cros-s the 

*■ * * ■ . 

fuzzy boundary into instruction. In addition to the^Harris * " 

bibliography, the publications that were reviewed were Canadian 

journals in psychology, educrati on, and higher education. They 

included: C^na^ian Psychology/^nadian Psychologicaf Review/ 

Canadian Psychologist ; the Canadian Journal of Behavioral Science ; 

the Canadian Journal of Psychology; the Canadian Journal of High^ 

Education; the Revu e des Sciences de 1* education ;' and the Canadian 

. '. * . ' 

Journal of Education (see Appendix 1). The Journal of Higher Education 

was reviewed from 1978-80 (12 issues) but no articles pertaining to 

Canada or by Canadians were faund.* To be included in«the survey, v ^ 

the researchers had to be woHcing Sn a Canadian settihg, and experi- 

mental subjects had to be students at i Canadian institution of higher 

education. Tht final selection of researcft included over ido articles * 

from these journals, plus books and monographs published between 

1970 and 1980. . ' ' ' ■ , •.*' 

The articles were grouped according to whether they dealt with 

cognition and learning; instruction; student characteV'istiqs; or the ' 

organization^ and operation of the university fpom a psychological 

viewpoint. Within each topic area, a further discrimination was 
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made between whether the articles ^re theories and experimental 
findings, oc^methods and measu^ments.. This produced eight terrains 
(see Table 1). At the most microscooic' level were studies concerned 

■ 

with factors and processes of cognition and learning-. Methods at 
this level included the evaluation of learning and performance. 
In the second category, instruction., teac4iing goals and factors and 
the interaction of instruction and cognition were focal topix:s. 
Methods at this level were concerned with the effects ^different 
teaching- methods, the'training of teaching assistants, and the 
evaluation of teaching. -At the third level, student characteristics 

^„ ....... .a ..,0^. ..0. p^... .a , 

•methods. for selecting and upgrading stujlenrts were found. At the^ 
most global level, the organization aid operation of the university, 
^the principal topics were staff developnient and psychology in'the 
university. The methods at this level dealt with special programs ^ 
in higher education, and evaluation in and of the university. The 
boundaries between the levels should be considered peWable: the 
categorization allowed for an ordered search through the domain of 
psychological contributions' to Jvigher education, but was not intended 
to produce duchies within tt. Moving from Jrolecular to molar frames 
of reference, however, tracetl the multi -faceted relationship of 
psychology to higher education. 
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Table 1 

Areas of Psychological Contributions to Canadfan Hiflher Education 





Research Findings* 


Methods 
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Cognition 
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Abstractibn/Cqncreteness/ 
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Evaluation of Learning 
Grades 


Learning 
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Cognitive organization 


Abilities 
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Cognitive operations 


Kinds of evaluation 
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Instruction 
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Instruction and learning 


Evaluation of teaching 
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Student . 


Social characteristics 


Selection- methods 


Characteristics 


Student achievement 


Upgrading programs 




Moral development 
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n = 6 


n . 12 


Organization 

. and * 
Operation . . 
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Staff developnfent 

Psychological services ih 
the university 
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Program evaluation 

Programs 

Research 

University 'education 
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Cognition and Learning 

Three-themes recur in the literature on cognition and learning " 
in higher education. The first concerns roodes or kinds of learning 
materials and their effect on learning, the second, the organization ' 
of memory a^d- cognitive structure; and the third, cognitive operations. 
A considerable amount of research has been done by Canadian psycho- 
logists on the differential effects of concrete and abstract learning 
materials (Humphreys & YUille, 1973; O'Neill & Paivio, 1978; Runquist 
*l Blackmore, 1973; Yarmey & Sayer, 1972). The research consistently 
supports th^ greater effect of concrete materials or presentation 
on recall. For example, Humphreys and Yuille found that concreteness 
increased the retrieval of nouns from memory, while in the Yarmey 
and Sayer experiments, concrete ;lr^wings of noun concepts done by 
students facilitated recall. In conjunction with the question of 
concrete versus abstract materials, the effect of imagery has been 
stydied. Although noun phrase concreteness produced greater reco- 
gnition and recall, verb imagery did not in a study by Yuille and 
Holyoak (1574), Subjects who were hfgh in imagery ability produced 
Images and words- faster than those who were low In imagery ability . 
(Ernest & Paivio, 1971). Instructions to create a mental. image of 
pairs of pictures or words .resulted in'greater recall than did 
Instructions to repeat the stimuli (Yarmey & Barker, 1971). This 
research suggests that th6 mode of learniirg materials affects learning, 
a finding of some import in the pTanning of instruction. For example. 



Jti science courses, there is a greater tendency to use concrete or 
^^Jn4.inabie Concepts than in the social sciences (Donal*?, 1980). Learn 
-could ber facilitated by the use of concrete examples or by images. 

The organization of information' and tlfe^ffects of a cognitive^ 
structure are also relevant to learning in higher education. ' We 
^now that a primary request students make of theiV professors is for 
analysis and synthesis of th'e subject matte^r. and »i,at;professors *' 
want ^f.^heih students is that same ability tq organize information 
in a meaningful way. One of the moVt important factors guiding 
cognitive.organization is the use of similarities. ' In one study. ' 
students who used similarity rather than difference as a^basis for 
^ understanding complex concepts perceived the attributes of the concept 
^ as being more closely related (Cochran/ 1976). In another study, 
context was" shown to have a- generalizing effect on judgment rather 
<than to cause a meaning shift (Lamarche. 1977^ Context was therefore 
used as a basis Jor similarity thinking. Categorization has been 
shown to be influenced by a number of factors, the most important of 
them^ being the central i1^ of an instance, that is. the degree if ' 
semantic match between an example of a concepi a.nd the concept itself 
(Green & Cochran. 1978). The number of examples and the intensity or 
extremity of rating also influence categori;^ation. These findings 
only begin to lay bare the mental operations we use when we oVganize 

information. • ' — 

» 

• The ef/ect of conceptual structure on students has also received 
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attention. Rea<>oning has been found to depend upon generalization 
» • . ^ 

- procedures, such as using a hierarchy (set-subset relations) or^ 

• • * 

using induction or probability reasoning (Reich, 197.4). Courses In 
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different disciplines demand 'different kinds of cognitivfe stru 
because of the kinds of, relationships found between major concepts 
in the course (Donald, 1980). The kind of.conceptual structure 
that a student has affects the student's willingness to expose 
himself or herself to discrepant information (Sandilands, 1974). Thus, * 
not only does the research provide insight into the potentia^l com- 
.pldxity of cognitive organization, but also the recognition that , 
cognitive structure affects student learning behavior. 

A particular case of cognitive organization research in Canada 
centers on second language learning. B~11 Unguals '-'organization 
patterns seem to be slmilajr in their two languages, although language 
has a stronger effeit than semantic category (Taylor," 1971).' Stutjents 
using their second language were affected by casual or formal speaking 
situations; familiarity with their own second language directed their 
ease and thus how positive their evaluation was of the person to whom 
they were speaking <Segalowltz,"'l976). In this instance ; context 

* V, - 

and cognitive structure interacted to affect evaluative behavior. ' 

Cognitive operations or information processing form the third 
theme jn the research on cognition and learning. Instead of .approaching 
cognition in terras of seraaritiq context Or 'images stored in the brain* 
these researcliers treat remembering or thinking as an operation in 
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which inemorl consists of* techniques for generating or recreating 
events Instead of "the objects or event's th^j^j^Vas (Kolers, 1974), 
Students not only remember previously read sentences semantical ly, 
they aVSo retain detailed Information about pictorial aspfe^ts of 
the sentences for lengthy, periods, Tifis suggests that two kinds 
of processing occur when stuttents leajm. .In an attempt to distin-* 

gulsh betvreen two typfes of cognitive processing, simultaneous -or 

' . • 1^ % " 

'TtoliStlcally and spStHally organized, v^sus successive, that is, 

.temporally organized (rote)' learning, Vernon,, Ryba an(i Lang (1978i; 

^analyzed university* students' abilities by ntultiple factor analysis: 

They found some sijpport for .rote or successive processing, but 

found that rather than a g^eral simultaneous processing factor, 

there were s6veral factors vrtiich described the students' abilities. 

.The Implicatl^ Is that university students have a set of abilities 

or cognitive processes. ^ • ' . ^ 

" l^C&oitlve processes are affected by external fatftors as well. 

Hartsougf (1975) found that^^sociatlve but non-meaningful connections 

between words affected recall, vrfilch suggests that contigufty has 

an effect on ^upjxisitlons of'semantic relatedness. It would be 

•*» ■ 

j-garticul^rly important ^o be aware bf this tendency to err In programs 
^ere diagnostic or subjective evaluation procedures are taught. 
JSObliminal stimuli have also been shown to have an effect on the 
learning of concepts when the subliminal st^mtfll are* symbolic but 
not Vrfien perceptual (Leclejjc A Freibergs, 1971).^ Both of^ihese 



studies point to -the effect of interference or^ context on cognitive 
processes.' Cdhtext and mbde a.r^ important variables in learning 
•and .instruction, and .their interaction with cognitive structure 
poses some, interesti^ig questions for hi;gher education. 

Evaluation 0/ Learning \ . , ' ^ ^ 

- ■ * Research, on the evaluation of learning in higher education is- 
concerned with .grades. studen;f^bilHties. the-factbrs which affect 
evc^lua'tion and' the* effects of different kinds of evaluation. Recent 
attention 'has been paid in many Canadian universities to, grading 
systems and their meaning. The change in the usage^f grades, from 
a normal curve to a mastery paradigm, has resulted in th^loss of 
'the average "C" and a demand' for more explicit criteria of what' an , 
"A" OF a "B" represents. There has been a move to rationalize grading 
sySteiis and to mjk^^ them more understandable across Canada.' Sinc^ 
'Taylor's different grading systems among Canadian . 

• universities..c^^TOations have been made to' the grading systems 
•within and.-across several universities. Hason (1978) suggested a- 
method of grading which takps into -account the difficulty, level of * 
a*particular test so that fnarks cSan be assigned more consistently. 
Woi^k on grading procedures isiof major practical import in higher 
education: the assignment of grades is one of the roost contentious 
issues. Within the university, however, we need greater sophisti- 
cation In understanding what a grade means. 
B, The measureoent of student abilities often consists of 
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, . valfdatiorts Of Standardized tests oS Canadian .Students. The studies 

prov^ide us with normative data on the Canadian , university student's , 

abiHties, fr^ently with a built-in comparison to the American • * 

« • ^ t — ^ ^ ' . 

student* The study skills* of a ^Canadian university grdup have been 

tested in this manner (ThomE^oh, .Reberg & Uhlemann, 1978), as has- 

a creativity scale "(Taylor 4 F^slb 1979). This fs an area which - ' 

could provide us with a baseline for understanding the background , ^ 

abilities of our students, a sipe qua non for determining how much 

has been learned andjiow our students develop in, the university. 

* I • 

Factors which affect the evaluation of learning include goals, v- 

learning conditions, and different evaluation procedures. Do goals 

' , affect performance? University students responded to higher goal 

* levels on some tasks (Bavelas & Lees, 1978). Providing goal levels 

caused variations in the quality as well .as the quantity of responses: 

' there appeared to be a trade-off between quality and quantity. In 

a* study of an undergraduate thesis-research course, the clarification 
, ^ \ . * . 

■* of goals and of the evaluation procedure produced a better approxi- 

nation of the conditions under which graduate work and research are 

done (Furedy & Furetjy, 1978). Stu;lents were expected to .work within 

\ • 

research-publication paradigm. - Grades were used'for each component 
to provide academic significance. The simulation produced tefHsion 
but placed refsponsibility for learning clearly on the student. Self- 

* * * 

evaluation was ro^re accurate where students 'were given specific 
. , guidelines or feedback on their perfonmentce* (Carr, 1977). The guide- 
■ lines also improved perfonnance. Vhere has also been work done on 

■ ERIC , ISf • • . 



tvalljjation procedures ttf ensure that self-evalyatlon has,^ taken place 
according to Instructions (BBlTerose, Bfigin, Frenette & de Hontigny, 
1980). These relatlv;ely^nnovative approaches to evaluation offer 
direction for the future: th6y delineate criteria for success* with 
the unders^nding that evaluation procedures affect the amount and 

'kind of learning that will take place, and they take account of the 

■ ' '/ • . ^ » ■ 
formative role of evalAjation ia student skill development. Mong 
. • ^. 

moVe traditional jnodes- of evaluating learning, third and fourth , 

' ■ ' • -.v 

ygar Canadian universi^ students considered that preparation for 

an in-olass examination or take-home examinations provided them 

'with better leamitig. opportunities .than preparation for writing a 

paper, research proposal, or annotated bibl ibgraphy, for presenting 

a seminar, or for bi-weekly (juizzes or oral examinations (Foth, 1975). 

The evaluation of student-learning is an ar6a where wide 

differences in approach occur in the university. While in s6roe 

coniersi a battle rages^over the meaning of a grade, In others, making 

evaluation more meaningful and useful Is focal. This Is an area in 

which university 'policy* and the meaning of an education require 

' ••' ' - • . 

gre,ater consideration.. . . * 



Instruction 



. Far more methods exist than ^^^ch findings on Instruction 
In higher education. The. findings, however, are of considerable 
scoiTe,. Two papers 'dealt -with the goals an<i competencies of 'teaching 
at a general level. Horin (1^70 reflected on the goals of university 



teathlng and concluded that, a humanistic app^oae,h is a.pnerequis^te 

for the: university teacher, but that the roost important' qua! ity of a 
.1, . , * ■ f * 

professor is knowledge or competence in the discipline. 

* paper, focussing oh teaching competencies was -seen as a way of 
rationalizing the teaching 'act and integrating theory and practice.' • 
l^e author called for an 'analysis of teacher Voles* as well as an 
understanding of values and the use of rigorous evaluation procedures' 
CKagsino, 1979). Although the article addressed 'the context of teacher 
education'', its suggestions have considerable apf>licabil1ty -in ihe . ' ^ 
university setting generally. * * . ' 

In a survey of over one thousand Canadian university graduates' 
from 1958, 1963, and 1968, Sheffield (1974) sought the characteristics 
of effective teaching by asking the graduates to comuent on. the 
characteristics, qualities, metftods and procedures which identified 
the professors they named excellent teachers. From" these an overall- 
pattern was produced and comparisons were made between universities, 
disciplines^, and course levels. The characteristics closely matched 
findin.gs from other English-language countries and confirmed a general 

• k M 

list of good teaching characteristics. Those most frequer^tly ■ 
mentioned werer , subject mastery;.lJell -prepared lectures; subjetJt ' 
related to life; student^' questions encouraged; and enthusiasm for^ 
subjectV' ' ' ' 

Research on teaching in Canadian universities yielded findings 
about factors affecting teaching. Sullivan (1974, 1975) pointed out , 



he other 



'the'l^mportance ofthe characteristics of the learner, the" character- 
Istics of the subject natter, and time as variables iri uKi*rs1ty 
teachipg research. He found that the^'e all had tnajoV effects on , 
learning.outcomes. When two" kinds of 'instruction were used to teach 
problem-solving skills, 'it was found that the different methods, , 
provision of rules or demonstration, had difilerent effects on 
specific skills (Berg & Stone,- 1978).- Students were able to profit 
more from beirig given rules than* by a demonstration of problem- 

^solving' behaviors in' pjtJblera definit'lon, but the demonstration 
wis more effgctlve Jn facilitating the ^generatibn of alternatives 
and in choice behavior. 'ln':a study 'of creat^lvity,. students vho - / ' 

'were provided witfi a list of alternatives pc^uced higher scores, 
however, a grouping of th? alternatives "had no effect (Riverln- 
Slmafd, 1977). The effect of instruction on cognitive structure . ' 
has been jtu'dled by Traub and Hambleton tl974) and is the subject 
of iny cun^nt research. Traub and Hambleton ineasured how closely 
students judged statistical' couVleconcepts- to be related before 
and after a course. They founTthat Instruction produced a more 
highly organized on<^sroil^ iognltWe structure than exited before- 
hand. In the -first cotlteeto be analyzed in mystady of the 
developcnept of student!' cognitive structure, students whose cognitive 

' structures were more ^ebnslstent with' the professor's also were higher 
achievers In the course. The Important variables which 'affect 
•teaching outcomes have just begun to be delineated. 
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Teacirhft Methods 

A variety , of 'teaching nwthods have 'been written about. Many 

are concerned with forms of Individualized Instruction j,nd several 

pertaili to professional- training, particularly In education. How 

to' Improve lecturing Is dealt with by Furedy (1979). who discusses 

t • ■ - 

the'-prgartizatlonal and presentation aspects of the method as well 

as ways of systematically' Improving lectures. Within the realm or 
* individualized Instruction, widiovisual and computer assisted 
. instruction in roedidine have been compared, personalized instruc^on 
' va*» reviewed, and a course^taugtit by learning contract was described 

'{Gagnfi, D'ivemots^ Parent & Marquis, 'l976; Castongua/leblanc," 1977; 
, Demers, 1976). Goldschmid anS Goldschmid 69^2), -Shore (197S) and 

Donald (1«77) explored the components of Individualized instruction 

with the aim of aiding the professor to personalize learning in the 

"ijniverslty: — 

Self-instruction with frequent feedback has proven 'Successful 
in the practical training of teachers (All'ard, 1977). The integration 
of theory and practice in teacher training has been discussed ^njt 
^methods for accomplishing this integration have been te^ed (Allen, 
--1976; Cantin & Chene-Hilliams, 1978; Clifton & Covert, 1977). In 
.response to jtudies which showed a decTine in self-conpept. due to 
itud'ent teaching experiences, Gregory and Allen (1978) explored the 
6ffedts of a teaching practicum and found that although self-corfcept 
declined at first, it later recovered with longer continuous teaching 



I 
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experience uncfer ^conditions which provided a high level of 'Suppcjrt. 
Hare f9nnal education was found to be ^elatecf tq^^s^dent- teachers 

, havi;ig enlarge^' perspectives, i.e., being nx>re broadminded (Emerson, 

♦1977)\ Wljat is of particular interest about research on thel^duca- 
tion of teachers is that >the issues contended with^ such as self- 
instruction or the integration of theory and practice, are core, 
issues in lifelong learning which are^ rarely'^broache'd elsewhere ^in 

^higher education. 

Several divergent topics in uiviyersity instruction are^rthy\ 
of note. One concerns thfe a.tterapt to define affective teachirjg 
objectives such as students' attitudes and values to be gained 

• (Gingras, 1975). Another concerns ihe RSychology of teaching in a^ 

particular discipline, music (Pedersen, 1977). A third pipses' the^ 

dileirna of Canadian content in the culturally sensitive area of 

social psychology (Sadava, 1978)Lu^^^E^h of these articles provides 

insight on less central but still salient factors to be considered 

in higher education Instruction. 

■* • ■ 

A series of articles has centered on th& training of teaching 

assistants In JCanadlan universities. A survey of teaching assistant 

programs across Canada shows a 'variety of methods being used (Harx, 

Ellis & Martin, 1979).' A training program based on the cotnpohents 
■ - . 

of effective teaching resulted In better teaching attitudes and 
better student attitudes, perceptions, and achievement (Martin, Harx, 
Hasell & Ellis, 1978;. Marx, Martin, Ellis & Hasell, 1978). ..The nwve 
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to economize In higher .education may make prpgrams like this of 

high practical significance since, teaching arsslstants may Increasingly 

be called upon to aid overburd&ned facul^.' . ' 

Evaluation of Teaching ' ^* ' 

\ . .' ■ 

An entire Is^^ue of the Canadian Journal of Higher Educat1on.. and 

a CAUT monograph ha been devoted to the evaluation of teaching. 

The monograph. If Teaching is Important . . . the evaluation of 

■ * • ■ • ". * * 

instruction In higher education (Knapper et al.., 1977), covesfi teacb-lng 

1* 

evaluation from definition to the design of student rating. question- 
nalres. Components of .the evaluation of teaching. Including student 

i ■ , • 

learning, se1f**assessment and administrative evalbatloh, as well 
as discussloas of university' goals ancf academic functions, provide 
Q friiDework for viewing the evaluation ^of teaching- A particularly 
useful chapter fpr the university professor or department .contemplating^ 
teaching evaluatlon 'ls that of Nadeau, who reviews. th& variables 
affecting the vall^ilty of student ratings. >The issue of t/»p Cjanadi^n 
Journal of Higher Education is devoted more to methods of evaluation 

although two articles by Geis (1979) and, Pascal and Davey (1979) d 

(■ , . * 

with the purpose and politics of evaluation. Parent (1979) dlscusse'sS 
the role of a university pedagogical, service in course Evaluation,, ^4' 
CrantonJ(1979) .describes the system developed at HcGill University, 
hnd^wdeswell and Good (1979) portray a case stutty of a departmental, 
evaluation. The Journal also Includes a bibliography of the evaluaf^n 




of- instruction (Davey, 1*979)/ 



i 



Research on the evaluation of teaching ha» been far-reaching in 

i 

Canada, although relatively little has-been published In Canadian 
journals. Leibu (1976> provides us ^Ith a sensitive analysis of 
the context In which the quality of university teaching Is evaluated. 
Scales for assessing teaching and designs for validating teacher 
rating, forms have been studied by Canadian researchers (Das, Frost 
& Bamowe, 1979; Leventtial, 1975}. A s.eries of publications by v 
Leventhal, Perry and Abranii deal with factors affecting student 
ratings, and Murray (1979) has reviewed the research in this area, . 
a considerable portion of which he is r^esponsible for. In a review 
of research on college teaching, Knapper (1980) draws attention to 

4 

the wide body of research on student ratings done in Canada. This 
covers work on the reliability jof teacher rating forms and their 
validity, comparisons of t'atingsly students and peers, the relation 

* 

of ratings to measures of leamlpg, and factors affecting the 
validity of ratings such as student expectations and the instructor's 
teaching reputation. This is probably , the roost intensively covered 
area of instructional research. Xhe principal findings are that 

■ • 

different ratings on the same, professjir are Mghly correlated vrtiether 
different forms are used or ratings ore taken at different tiroes of 
the year or over successive years (Muncay, 1972)* Tlje correrlation 
between student an^ peer evaluations Is less clear as It Is between 
ratings and course ac^hieveroent. Stydents who choose their Instructor 
on the basis of teaching reputation rate the instructor higher 
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(Leventhal, Abrami & Perry, 1976). ^ 

Ad^junct to the teaching evaluation process is work associated 

with the iroproveroent of teaching. Studies by Donald (1978) and by 

Foster and t{§lson (1980) point to Jthe felt need among university ^ 

professors to injorov6 their instructional procedures and the 

' ' - • * 

evaluation of student learning. The variety of approaches to ins- 

tructional improvement across Canada were documented by Donald aod 

Shore (1976) in their Annotated index to pedagogical services in 

Canadian colleges and universities . These approaches included . 

evaluation and course improvement consultations, workshops, publi- ^- 

• • • 

cations, and further research in the area. Those methods, which 

were given highest priority in the Foster and Nelson survey were 

workshops on teaching techniques with outside consultants and speak^, 

«rt<t^he provision' of more team teaching opportunities. 
> • 

Student Characteristics 

Research findings about university -student characteristics 

concerned questions of the social and personality characteristics of 

university students, student achievement, and moral development. The 

sociaX and per'sonality characteristics studied included national 

• ■■ • 

identity, student dru^ use, the effect of physical attractiveness. 

on expectations, the meaning'pf pornographic stimuli ?nd sexism in 

' thfe university: « hodgepoge of , personal attributes, but no less 

.1 . > > 

interesting In. terras of the light the articles shed on the Canadian 
university population. Canadian students^at the University of 
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*<4r4«H .:tronalv both with the country as^a whole 
Saskatchewan identified strong ly ogtn 

m wtth.Jhe Praines-Cmv^e. 1977). Contact «yh foreigners. 
tr.,ef «ith)n eanairand 'exposure^ to Canadian sy-*o,s..ade them 
™„ conscious if being e«»<nW Student drug use. a topic of _ 
high salience An ng' the 'early seventies. ,(as found to he associated 
■ :,th lo«r .xpec^tlons ,f academic recognition tSadava. 197«. 
Orog users showed higher expectations for personal Independence. 
„,re posWIve- attitudes toward' drug use. greater tolerance of use 

greater social support for use (Sadava, 1,73). ' Student teachers 
, „ted their puplls'as .^re ahl. If they were physically attractive - 
(Clfton & Baksh. 1973^. Students applying for graduate studies 
,„ psychology dtd >«t appear to receive re.o™«ndat1ons which 

sex-hlased (Henderson. Briere & Hartsough. 1980). Far nore 
Utters were wrltteTby »le professors. >,owever. and wo^en professors . 
„ote longer letters *1ch Included »ore references^ personality . 
attributes and to goal orientation, suggesting an advocacy effect. 
• college mles ratk pomo'graphic materials negatively, that Is. as 

had."unpleasant; and! harmful, but also as active, hot. and st1»lat1ng 
. (Mare. Bro«,. A^«.s6. Pmey i Pn,esse. 1972)-, This scattered set 
. of findings about ^t^dent characteristics suggests that although 
- .t-dentsTave been the subjects for much ^^ri-ntat1on In .psychology 
•their characteristics have not been studied In any systeratic way. 
:-Student achlevei^nt has received no more comprehensive study. 
; Learned helple.ssness. In ,.1ch students becomJ apathetic or less able 
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because they fall to achieve after working hard, has been investigated 
by Perry, teventhal. Abrami and Oeekins (1978) and by SergeTTt and 
Lawbert (1979). Althoiiflhf Terry et al. did not get conclusive . 
findings, Sergent and Lambert founds that uncontrol lability of the 
situation was not a necessary or sufficient condition for"producing 
helplessness bu{ that failure or learned incompetecjc^ is a better 
way of describing the phenomenon. Students Who were nnre depressed 
tended to attribute failure to more personal, stable, and global 
causes, and where failure was attributed to the lack of an important 
ability, the greater was the depressive effect fol]lowing failure 
(Zemore & OohanseD, l^SO). - * . 

The development of moral behavior and judgment has been the 
ftfcus of several researchers. Although cognitive factorsliave been 
demonstrated to parallel moral thinking, Percival (1979)' questioned 
if different forms of motivation or incentives w^uld also affect 
behavior. University students at different levels of moral develop- 
ment responded to the predicted incentives for task performance. ' 
The results suggest giving greater attention to motivational factors 
when mora.1 deveToproent is investigated. In a study of the relatlon- 
ship between levels of moral Ju'dgment' maturity and locus of control, 
it was found that advance? moral reasoning wa? reilted tojthe 
perception of having control over matters (Connolly S McCatrey^ 1978). 
Male students tended to perceive themselves as having more control 
soTcio-politically, while female students tended to perceive themselves 
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as Mvfng more control globally. When students were given informa- 
tion about research infto bystander helping in emergency situations, 
they responded faster to afi actual emergency sitiMtion (Rayko, W7).- 
Students^o were alone were^faster and more likely to intervene than 
students in the &pany of a non-responding companion. Students' ' ■ 
moral reasoning was also found. to be related to the tendency to 
^ support student activism ia the'university (Quarter, 1974). Students 
J with principled (advanced) reasoning 'were more^likely to be anti-^ 
. 'authoritarian and students'with conventional liioral reasoning were 
•more likely to. react against the student movement. These studies * 
suggest that different Incentives, knowledge, and a -sense of control 
affect students' moral i)ehavior. and that student. activism and 
advanced moral reasoning are connected? * 

In suimary, research on studpfiTcHar^cteristlcs'^ppea'rs to ' 
be disjointed and spotty, although that on moral development appears 
more coherent, indent attributes and achievement variables merit 
greater and more consistent study. Can wejsuppose anything about 
the outcomes of a university education if wa do not understand the 
nature of our* students? " ' " 'I 

Methods of Student Selection and Preparat ion • - * 
^ ^Some roethod9»of studeijt selection and preparation deserve ^ 
attention. An investigation of s4x different selection criteria 
for adnission to university: \pbn admissions; Interview, teacher 
.reconrendation; Grade 13-icademic achievement; -SACU tests, and . ! 

I 

- I 
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traditional a'draission b'ased.on interim Grade 13 results, showed 
•that Gradd 13 narks, SACU scores^ teacher recommendations and 
r persoirality test results correlated with final first year GPA 
. standings (Pollock,. Bowman, Gendreau & Gendreau, 1975). , More 
.^udents .who- were interviewed decided to attend the university, 
and' open admissions students who (Md not have sat'isfactory Grade- 13 
• results performed in line with othe^ grou|is. Result5 from the" 
Tests of General Educational Development for non-high school * 
• graduates have been found to be goot^ predictors of success in 
* colleges and universities (Ayers, 1980). Nadeau (19771 found, 
^^however, thal^dmissions "-criteria. did not differentially affect 
^graduation orVerseverance in the education professl6n'^This kind 
^6f result was also^ound by Toukniani4ri (1978): yiadfiiss ion* variables 

were essentially irteffective in predicting student teaching perfor- 

/ ' - ■ • * 

/ ntance. Jhe best single predictor of.academic perfonnance was the 

pre-educatiorv GPA. A biographic*! inventory was tested ^nd shown * 

to have predictive validity, par'ticularly on the basis of the. GPA - 

^\cjfe^n, but also of ^p^Semic and practice-teaching performance. 

In an attempt to detemijne whether selected persoftality and cognitive 

.complejtity. scale? could be used ,6) predict the.academic stability 

. • of 'university students, Corfield ajid Ogston (1973) compared the • 

^ scores of over 1000 first-year university students with their progress 

through the first* year. Students who remained in university tended 



be somewhat more introverted and felt more comfortable in a. 
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structured situation than those who did not reina1^||||6tu dents who 

changed faculty appeared to feeT more comfortable in unstructured 

< 

situations than those who did not change. The studies on studelit 

sefO^ectlon cri^e^a suggest theifosslblllty of successful open ^ 

# 

Missions policies but also point out that grades are the best 
predictors of student success* The academic stability study and 
tbe findings ^on student activism and moral development paint a 
somewhat >?urpr1s1ng picture of the university student personality/ 
Is the typteal university student 'an introverted, achievement- 
orlentejl individual operating with conventional moral reasoning? 

Ivo upgrading programs appear to have been of benefit to 
'selected groups bf students, one in 'Newfound! and which followed 
students who needed .some remedial help over five semesters (Sullivan 
& Wilson, 1980), and the other a remedial tutoring and learning 
skills program which enabled Canadian Indians to achieve academic . 
success (Hal^<er, 1977)* ^ Where specific study skill sessions were 

integrated into the course work, students demonstrated perfprmance 

* v 

t ' \ 

superior to tnQse who received tutoring or assistance on a haphazard 

basis. These Studies suggpst that given thrx>pportunity» students . 

/ 

can benefit from remedial and stud^y^skills programs in the> university. 

University Organization and 

At the roost global le^^l t^f ppychologicaT'contributions to 
higher education are staff develoRnent pcograms and psychological 
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services in the university. Staff develop;Dent programs are often 

heavily oriented toward instructional development but their scope 

extends to professional aiid organizational development. Good (1975) 

points out the triangular relationship in the university bejtween 

< ■ ' " ^ * 

orientation to scholarship in the discipline, the institutional 

or societal deniands, and student or teaching operations>s^He cal.ls 

for procedures in the university that will allow careful t'hoice to^ 

- . . ' • 

be made in acadwnic management even though we' operate according to 

a paradigrt of disperse responsibility. In a study of the 'objectives " 

and problems of staff development'^n Western Canadian colleges, 

Konrad (1973) found that in-servfce training, largely devoted. to' 

instructional improvement and professional development, were the 

major objectives, with orientation procedures and organizational 

development playing minor roles. The problems noted by respondents 

roost frequently concerned the designing and availability of suitably 

programs, staff attitudes which are sometimes change-resistant and 

defensive, and fiscal and time constraints. Staff development programs^ 

have been slow to develop because they are not aiV institutional 

- pr^rity, but with the increasing need to rejuvenate an existing 

staff, more emphasis on staff development. couDd be p'redicted. The 

k ' ' ' 
Ontario Universities Program for instrqctional development was an 

example of the attempt to supply funds to facilitate staff development. 

During the lSSD-81 academic year at McGill we began a series of 

seminars' on higher education. Further attempts to clarify the context 



of higher education and to matce It more meaningful to faculty by 
dealing vtlth.facul^'^base'd educational concerns appears to be a 
useful, direction for faculjy developraent'- 

Psychol oay, has rSfce specific contributions to the university 

V ■ , ■ • ^ . ' 

comnunity* Psychologists nave traditionally .been involved wUh 

remedial and clinica-l services, in the university, but in an attempt 

at preVenti6;jfi the psycho-social goals of one institution wtfre 

stiidied and then psychologists took on facilitative "out-reach" 

roles withilt t}ie university (Haxer & White, 19'7J)^. The psychologists 

acted as consul tants in the planning of the. academic and social 

life 0? individual colleges within York University. The comnunity 

psychology approach to the university Vfa^ not only found to facili- 

tate admin is tea tive policy-making but also proved valuable in intro- 

ducing university, students to a way of thinking about their living 

and working environjnent that they could carry out to the cojinunity 

at large (Vaster, 1974).. Psychologists also provide us with models 



for university programs in their^iterature- Studies describing 
admissions criteria* goals and curz^culum, and orientation and resources 
, for programs have been documented for school psychology (Paananen & 

tianzen ,1^980), an? for a graduate training program In the psychology 

• . * ^ ' ' • , ■ 

of sensory deficits (Lambert & West, 1979)i*The procedures and 

r ' - • 

criteria, of program planning could prove ^ be valuable models for 
• the university comnunity *to utilize. 
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Program Evaluation. , ^ . ^ " ^ 

The major methods at this global level of unlversl^ irganl- 
zatlon and' operation are primarily those of program evaluation. 
The l-fterature covers'four aspects: the nature of evaluation; the 
evaluation of particular prograras; the evaluation of research; and 
finally, the evaluation of university education itself. Thd 
necessity for recognizing values In evaluating and for attending 
to role relationships are two themes pursued by Toh'(1976). He • 
appraises the soclo-polltlcs of evaluation and suggests tactics 
for the greater utilization of evaluation results. Approaches to 
accountability are reviewed In the contj^t.of professional service ^ 
delivery by Sinclair (1980)'. Her analysis of how to assure quality 
through the settling of standards could be usefully applied In 
institutions of .higher education generally. Parti c;ilar. programs 
that hav,e been reviewed Include Quebec's T6 16- university (Riverin- 
Sinard & Roberge-Brassard, 1977; Rlverln-Slroard, 1978), and post- 
secondary education .In a prison (Duguld, 1980). The surnnarlzed 
evaluations o'f the T616-un1yers^ program provide both descriptive . 
Infonnatlon about the population served and recommendation^ for the 
operation of such a program. *The British Columbia penitentiary program 
is unique in Its attempt to facilitate cognitive and moral development 
and. to translate cognitive/moral growth into changed behavior. Bdth 
of these programs provide exan^les for innovative approaches to 
higher education* 
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Psychology serves ars an example In another aspect of evaluation 
in higher education. In. a series of articles on the quality of, 
Canadian psycHol6gy departments, citation rates, journal publica- 
tions, graduates placed on other staffs, educational lexel of the 
faculty, and staff size have been exfjnihed (Bliss, 1976; Endler, 1977; 
Endler. 1979; Schaeffer & Sulyni?. 1979;, Schaeffer and Sulyma were 
able to distinguish two groups df measures, one for "real quality," 
in terms of. citations, graduates placed and educational levfel of 
faculty. This group of measures showed a high degree of ijnternal 
cons'lstency.\The other group appeared to measure "yisibnity/ Indexed 
by publications,' staff, size, and percentage of Americans on staff. 
The various methods were assessed in terms of tjieir stability, face 
validity, objectivity, and corruptibility, with citations receiving 
the highest evaluation. Psychologists have also studied Canadian 
social psychology texts by citations analysis '(Ferlman, \979). The 
methods used in these specific evaluations could prove useful in the 
assembly, of program evaluation devices for higher education. 

- Evaluation of university education or experience has^'r the* 
mo^t part been spoken, of* in undertohis. Although questions of the 
valufe of ajuriiversity education have been raised generally in Canada' 
as elsewhere, the issue has not been studied by Canadiaa psychologists 
except in two instanced. An Incisive survey of students* motives " 
. for attending university and satisfaction .with the experience was 
completed by U^OOO stud^nt^ at Concordia University Qlaccoun & 
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Breslaw, 1979). The researchers found that the greatest proportion 
of students (44X). indicated that career preparation was the most 
Important reason for attending university, although a sizeable 
proportion (34X) considered Intellectual develo'pment the most Important 
.reason. The criteria for evaluatl^ of the unlversJty experience 
were quality of teaching, opportunity yto nfeet others, quality 6f, 
course content, general university atmosphere, Inullectual quality 
of other students^ course avallabllltyt and quality of administration. 
Older students^ ^rt-time students^ and foreign students gave t\\e 
university Mgher'ratlrrgs than the majority group of young, Canadian 
full*t1iDe students difi. Overall ratings showed that the university 
experience on the average was much as expected, with the greatest 
variance occurring- In. ratings of course avallabllfty, quality of 
adirilnlstratlon, and university atmosphere. v.^^ 

In a survey of attitudes of psychology students In* six Canadian 
un1vers1t1es.t((ward^the1j; university education, Yarroey (1974) fouhd 
that students were more disposed to consider the purpose of the univer- 
sity.to be the advancement of learning than as a base for obtaining 
>ffialth, powpr or oth^r outcomes. Students tended to apknowledge that 
university experiences contjribute to their quality of life, but were 
not certain ^at himan.useftdness Is the prime criterion. on which 
social support of university 'education should be based. *^ey also 
agreed that the cost or economic benefit of' university learning cannot 
be really measured. These studies suggest -directions that could b^ 

• - ; I . ■ ■ ■ 
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taken to rodre fuTly understand the meaning of. a university education 

and factors affectihg the evaluation of the university. The literature 

on evaluation in the university provide^ hints rather than. major" 

directions. It would appear that program evaluation is as yet 

* ' ''* * . 

, .gestating, although some promising genes'have been noticed. 

Analysis and Prognosis ^ v ' 

' * / . ' ' 

What does this neview of research tell us? The published 
■ 

ps>chological research showed a multitude and diversity of contri- 
butions to'highei^education. Psychology is, currently a very fluid 
and in ways non-cohesive discipline, and this was apparent in the 
^iterature. One would f|nd retatively few cross-citations in the i 
research reviewed. He mus^ also recognize that little psychological 
' research recognizes a national boundary. Canadian research' repre- * 
^ sents a snail portibn of that done on the university student, on 
teaching and learning, and particularly on evaluation. Greater 
potential cohesion would be observed if psychological contributions 
to higher education were examined In the larger cgntext of North 
America. Moreover, much of the research wo^ld prove relevant an(j • 
predictive in the Canadian milieu.- The research which was reviewed, 
^ however, fell readily into categoHes. Two-thirds of the cited 

I 

research has been done In the areas of cognition and learning or 
Instruction, with/ the greatest emphasis on teaching roetJiods and the 
^^-^^^^^uatibJi of teaching* • V 

^ Research in cognition and learning focuses on i^des of learning 

\ ; ■ * . • 
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and on the actual processes of learm'iig and thinking. Within psycho- 
logy, verbal learning has been a major area of research for the past 
twenty years while cognitive science ba^^ently gained precedence. 
•Research in these aretfs is significant for vrfiat it could do to 
in^rdve the learning process in the university. Unfortunately U 
has:to date had little impact because it operates counter to the 
prevailing university belief that learning, if at all a problem, is 
a problem for some students, and not for professors. We could 
predict that universities will n»ve to a position of greater concern 
about students' learning needs in the future. Some funding agencies, 
such as the Quebec Hinistry of Education, are actively supporting , 
rese&rch in this area,' Much needs to be done, however, to provide 

« 

not only a coherent body of knowledge, but even baseline descriptive 
information about learning processes in higher education. Host of 
the work with concrete and abstract learning has not been applied 
to knowledge as it is found in university programs. There are few 
opportunities' taketi in the university to study what learning actually 
, occurs in a dourse or even what background knowledge students bring 
to a course. Furthermore, because knowledge structures are peculiar 
not only to a disjcipline but to the individual professor, a great 
^dejl of careful', specific research must be done to provide answers 
to the core questions of ^iriiat and how Qniversity studenti learn. 

* * • * 

The ^valuation of learning in the univ^sity is iman equally 
undeveloped state. Although grades and the effects of different 
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•kinds of evaluation have received somg attention, the actua-l evalua- 
tion of learning, has not been ratlonajized because learping goals 
and standards have not been set, except In a few accredited professional 
programs where this Is a requirement. If the work on knowledge 
structures In specific disciplines develops, however, it should 
provide a base for the evaluation of ^earning. And If this takes 
place and standards can4>e agreed upoi/. inany ^ the^ problems, of 
grading should be resolved. There Is* another significant question 
concernitig the evaluation of learning and that 'Is the purpose pr 
Use, made of the evaluation.** Host students have learned by the 
time they reach, university that grades, the extrinsic rewards oT" 
learning, have greater liiJportance or effect than the knowledge Itself. 
We have seen that gOeOs affect learning and that students, prefer 
Examinations whicfi provide 'them with better learning opportunities. 
At the same time, university policy tends to deal with grading 
systems, which are sunmatlve, admlnl strati ve"^rocedures rather than 
.formative and learning-oriented procedures^ If. learning is what 
universities are aboffT, then the formative or Instructive aspects of . 
evaluation should have brecedence. - ^ ^ 

Teaching Is an aV^ which Is cjoser than learning is to the 

prevailing ethos In the university, ^Ithqugh it has a secondary rank 

• *" • 

to research; and the bulk of the psychological research related to 
higher education Aas been done in tKis area: Host instructional 
research is related to methods, as (50uld be expected since instruction- 
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is a process* and the research Is more cohesive than in other terrains. 
The roost significant findings He in the characteristics of effective 
teaching detected by Sheffield. J(noyflng that Canadian un1v6r5lty . 
gra'duates apprec'fate mastery of subject irtatter, wfell pj^pared lac- 
*tures and other criteria is highly useful - Information in evaluating 

• ^ — — — ^ — ^ ^ 

.and improving teaching. The effect of different teaching methods on 

J" r ' * . 

student -learning is a relatively untouched but potentially significant 

area for research. One fui^Kr area of potential import has 'been 

spearheaded in faculties of education: innovative approaches to 

self-instruction and the integration of. theory and practice provide 

new perspectives on education as a lifelong occurrence and suggest 

the skills. that n6ecl to be developed. The^evaluation of teaching 

has been most written' about, primarily on the use of. teacher rating 

forms, and we can appreciate the knowledge that student ratings of 

teachers are'highly reliable. Conv1.ncing professors of their 

'utility Is not as easily done: it is not infrequent that psychological 
findings have a minimal socio-political intact. Universities do, 
however, appear to be moving tn the direction of measuring and re- 
.warding excellence in teaching. Attention to » broader set of 
evaluati^methods and to the developmentarl consequences of teaching 
evaluations are directions in which psychological research should be 
heading, faking teaching fevaluation more useful to- indii^idual pro- 
fessors and. to departments for Instructional Improvement and curriculum 

' development is also a trend. 
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Research on student characteristics was xulled from a variety 
of sources and shows minimal Interrelation, The articles point rather 
to the exjxinse of research which could be done<*o tell us more about 
our students. If students complain oT alienation it Is not s&rprislng 
given that we know so little about them. The learped helplessness ; 
or learned infcompetence research appears promising, and the research 
on moral behavior has social significance. I found myself asking 
where in the university a base could be found to provide for more 
colierent and systematic study of the university population. Learning 
centers or student services come to mind as, potential sites, but in 
spite of the obvious significance to a psychologist of "knowing 
one's students," I doubt if research of this kind would be a suffi- 
cientl^ high priority In any given university. The studies on methods 
of student selection and preparation give hope, however, that atten- 
tionis being paid to some student groups and how to accormiodate them 
In the university. 

' Psyphologlcal contributions to the organization and operation 
of the university are Specific rather than global. One could suppdse 
that psychologists would have studied the organization of the un iver- . 
sity but It nay b^ that'the university Is too diverse or anarchic to 
. be examined as a sodal institution. The jpontrlbutions that psychology 
has made, however, are real and clearTy useful.. Staff developroentV 
has-been supported to some extent in Canadian universities and could 
be expected to Increase as the professoriate stabilizes. The 



innovative use of psychologists as consultants in the planning of 
the academic and social life of one university provides aa example ^ 
of a signi^cant practical contribution of psychology to Ivigher 
education. ' . *• ' H 

Program evaluation is the last area of psychological contri- 
bution to the university. The universities have been sloV to adopt 
the values of accountability and inforroation-based decis'iojL-making 
that underlie the process of program evaluation, perhaps because 
in the university these value? are considered to be inherent rather 
than open steps to be taken, or because a university considers 
Itself to be the final arbiter rather than a so.cial organization 
which must display good government. How to do program evaluat,ion 
has received little attention to date, although certaia-iinivers^ties 
like the University of Alberta have Instituted a program evaluation 
system and more universitiessare recognizing the d^nd for it. 
The delineation of important criteria for university evaluation is 
not yet in pr1nt» nor are equitable and just procedures^^ertainly , 
this would be a contribution of major significance that is yet to 
be made. 

• • • 

Overall,, the review of psychological contributions to.higher 
education in Canada gives us a set of factors which could afi'ec^ 
higher education rather than a set "of effects. -We have some knowledge 
— trrthe areas^of cognition and learning and In the eval'uationr.of 
learning, but much inore.to do to make it applicable in the university 
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setting. The area of. university instruction is better studied, ?nd 
could be fruitfully disseminated. Student characteristics are vir* 

w 

tually uifdocum^nted in the literature in an/ systematic fashion, . 
though the research suggests a variety of factors which merit study. 
Reser«h on the organization of the university and on program 

evaluation provides hints of* steps to be taken. All of the research 

♦ 

reported shows potential significance, but ".the degree of impact is 
questionable, except in particulaif-cases where psychologists have 
acted as academic planning consultants^ ""The greatest' gaps occur in^ 
the ordered or systematic pursuit of a defined research area: the 
work on student ratings of^teaching is an exception to this. 

* To answer the questions, "What-lieeds to Be done?" and "What 
could be done?*" I would respond by setting up an institute for 
research on higher education which would provide a setting for organized 
and continued study of three areas. The first would be centered on 
the problems of student learning an* the nature of learning and know- 
ledge. The second' vgyld be oriented to the fuller developmenr^ of 
faculty aiid students within the context of a learning comnunity. The 
. third area would be the organization of the university, with specia^^ 
emphasis upon how decisions are made and what ^criteria and infonnation 
are'used in making them. The university is founded on the axiom of 
rationality and ought to be able to .operate accordingly, without 
damage to academic freedom atid with far* greater socio-political strength 
as a result^^/^n an.era~of^cQfistfaints and questioning, the university 
needs to know itself. 
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^ * The procedural code for doing the research would includ^he 
following suggestions.* First, the Research should have relevance 
• to the ijrofessor. It should be acceptable to faculty in terms of 
r^poanizing the professor's persp^tive, whfch U ofte'n discipline 

( or context based. "The research should be portrayed so that thei 
potential corners of the res§arch findings, the professors, cdn 
understand Vnd use it and so that they percesyfe it to be meaningful. 

■ . Findings should make a minimal time demand onjthe professor in-order 

. to gain approval; results must therefore be succinct. Finally the* 
benefits sliould out;v%*gh the costs. ,This is particularly so in the 

.* area, of program evaluation, which tends to be tinged..with darker 
reactions, but the final effect of any research in education will 
depen^ upon not onfy'predicted cojft^ effectiveness but real advantage. 
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Appentiix I 
Journals Reviewed 



1973-1980 " Canadian^Psychologist ' .31 Issues 

Canadian Psychological Review - . . . 
Canadian Psychology ^ 

1970- 1980 \ Canadian Journal of ^havloral- 38 Issues 

Science 

\ 

1971- 1974 Canadian Journal of Psyc)}o1ogy ' 21 Issues 
1978 . 



1971-1980 Canadian Journal of Higher Education 24 Issues 

» * 

1975-1979 Revue des Sciences de^VEducation 13 Issues 

*1 976*^1 980 Canadian Journal of Education 20 Issues 
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